GIBRALTAR
field near San Roque; it had a steel label attached to it bearing
die name of a firm in Shepherd's Bush! I had tremendous
satisfaction in sending that label direct to the C.I.G.S. On
investigation it was found that the firm no longer existed!
In the early days of the war, the Government ships were in
command of the Straits and, from the Governor's Cottage at
Europa, I have witnessed a lot of bombing and shelling in the
Straits. I saw the engagement, early in the war, in which a
Government destroyer was sunk by a Nationalist cruiser. I
witnessed the Government battleship Jaime I steam slowly
past Algeciras, within a mile of it, and fire its broadsides into
that undefended town. The first shell hit the house of the
British Vice-Consul; he and his wife had a very narrow
escape.
Then General Franco started to put guns to defend the Bay,
and he mounted a number of approximately 6-inch guns at
Carnero and at various other points, and some 12-inch how-
itzers near Palayo; these, however, had been removed before
I left. Our Press made a certain amount of copy in respect
of these guns and the danger to Gibraltar. In my opinion
General Franco never had any hostile intention of any kind
against Gibraltar, and his intention from start to finish was to
safeguard his coast from any repetition of the Jaime I incident
narrated above. In that no one can blame him.
In the earlier days of the war, it was interesting to see ships
carrying Moorish troops being conveyed across from Ceuta
to Algeciras by Nationalist trawlers and gunboats, and run-
ning the risk of being bombed from the air.
At 3 a.m. one morning in August, 1938, we were all
woken up at Governor's Cottage by a terrific bombardment
only a few miles off in the Straits, and we realized that a naval
engagement was taking place. Apparently the Government
destroyer Jose Luis Diez which had been repaired in France,
was making her way back to rejoin the Government Navy.
She had been waiting for a dark night to dash through the